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ESSAY 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO, AND THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE PLANTATION, 
BY A MARYLAND PLANTER. 

The illustrious Thomas Jefferson, in his notes on Vir- 
ginia, in making a comparison between the culture of 
tobacco and wheat, has remarked, that the culture of the 
former “is productive of infinite wretthedness. Those 
employed in it are in a continual exertion beyond the 
power of nature to support. Little food of any kind is 
raised by them; so that the men and animals on these 
farms (tobacco plantations) are badly fed, and the earth 
is rapidly impoverished.” 

These remarks are applicable, in many instances, to 
the management of tobacco plantations of the present 
day. Many planters make every exertion to raise all the 
tobacco they can, without paying proper attention to any 
other crop. Inthe management of a tobacco plantation, 
such a course should be followed, as will produce the 
greatest quantity of food for animals, with the least labor. 
Attention should be paid to the growing of artificial grass- 
es; for they not only furnish food for animals, but thev 
likewise make manure for the renovation of the land made 
poor by the culture of tobacco. Therefore, a planter 
who has swamp land, ought to make every exertion to 
reclaim it, and a more useful crop to him, he could not 
put in it than a crop of timothy. Even ifa planter has 
no swamp land, he ought to put some of his upland in 
timothy, or some other of the longer grasses. It is true 
he should always have all the arable part of his planta- 
tion set in clover or some other of the grasses, except the 
part cultivated in corn and tobacco. That is, clover 
should be sown to improve the land, and ought not, un- 
less in the richest spots, to be cutoff. Besides, clover can- 
not always be depended on for hay, for if the season 
should not exactly suit it, it will not grow high enough 
to be cut and saved, whereas it is not so much so with 
the other grasses. 

The growing of wheat, rye, and oats also, furnish food 
for men as well as animals, but a crop of small grain in- 
terferes materially with a crop of tobacco, particularly at 
the time of harvesting the former. About this time the 
crop of tobacco is in most need of hoeing and ploughing ; 
grass at this season grows rapidly, and by dividing the 
labor between the two crops, both suffer, the grain is 
poorly taken care of, and the fields of tobacco frequently 


become set with grass like a meadow. A crop of tobacco 
is never so good as it woul ' have been, if permitted to get 
in the grass shortly after the plants have been transplant- 
ed. Indeed | have seen some fields of tobacco entirely 
runied by having been in the grass; although hoed and 
ploughed, the land had become so full of the litter from 
the grass and its roots, that the tobacco plants never 
would grow afterwards. So that in cultivating of tobac- 
co the greatest care should be taken to prevent the crop 
from getting in the grass. J have always thought, that 
where a planter looked to his tobacco crop for his profits, 
if it was not for the making or raising of provender for 
his live stock it would be much better for him to raise 
no grain except corn. Asa plantation cannot be carried 
on without animals on it, it becomes necessary that some 
small grain should be raised. It must be kept in mind, 
that Iam not writing about a mixed crop, where tobacco 
and grain might be both looked to for the profits of the 
plantation, that is, where there might be a certain quan- 
tity of grain, as well as tobacco raised without the one 
interfering with the other. I am writing as if a crop of 
tobacco was always the more profitable crop, and recom- 
mending such management on a plantation as will obviate 
as far as possible the remarks of the illustrious man 
quoted at the beginning of this essay. 

In Prince George’s county, Md. where the cultivation of 
tobacco is brought as near perfection as in any other part 
of the world, a well managed plantation is conducted 
in the following manner (so as to improve the land and 
counteract the tendency of the tobacco crop to impoverish 
it.) i The land that has been worked in corn and tobacco 
during the year, isin the fall sown in wheat or rye, or 
a part kept for oats; in the ensuing spring the whole is 
put in clover. The grain and clover is plastered in April. 
By this mode of management a planter has fresh_ fields 
out of clover every year for corn and tobacco.J The 
plantation of course is fenced in such a manner as to give 
the requisite number of fields. During the year there is 
as much manure made as can be, without its interfering 
with the crop of tobacco. The manure is used on parts 
of the tobacco field that will not so readily improve by 
the use of clover and plaister. By this manner of man- 
agement, lands that are adapted to clover and plaister, are 
improved and kept in a state of great fertility. 

It is almost useless to say, that all agriculturists should 
make and save all the manure they can: Yet in the cul- 
tivation of tobacco there is a peculiar necessity ; for to- 
bacco grown on land that has been cultivated the year 
before it is put in tobacco, will, if sufficiently manured, 
bring tobacco that will cure finer, and consequently, be 
worth more money when carried to market. Tobacco 
to cure fine must grow rapidly after it is planted, which 
it will not do if there is much litter inthe ground. Lands 
taken out of clover and put in tobacco, frequently have 
so much litter in them, that the tobacco grows very little 
until September: Consequently the tobacco has not.time 
to ripen, but if it should, it will have so much juice, and 
be so late in the fall, that it will cure a dark color, and 
will be such as is not in much in demand in foreign mar- 
kets. Whilst Iam writing on the advantage of saving 
manure on a plantation, | will give the management of 
one of my neighbors, as the saying is, when he com- 
menced the world. His plantation contained about fifty 
acres of land, about fifteen of which were swamp. ‘The 
balance consisted of north hill sides, and not more than 
two thirds of them could be cultivated, and even that fit- 
tle had been worked down so that it would grow nothing 
but sedge. Le had two slaves besides himself. He went 


to work, reclaimed his swamp land with a great deal of 
labor, and divided his plantation into two shifts. He then 




















alternately in corn, During the summer and fall he had 
all the weeds and grass that grew about his ditches and 
fences, or any other place where they could be had, cut 
and hauled in a heap to rot for manure. In the winter 
his cattle were sheltered and penned, and also during the 
summer they were penned at night. - In short, he saved 
in every way all the manure he could. In this manner 
he made manure enough for all the land which he cul- 
tivated in tobacco. He did not make any kind of grain 
but corn; for whilst he had one part of his land in corn 
and tobacco, he had to keep the other for a pasture for 
his stock. Thus he made his swamp land grow corn for 
his family and provender for his stock, and at the same 
time furnish manure to enrich his worn-down upland. 
Such parts of his swamp as were too wet for corn he 
kept to grow branch grass. These places furnished him 
with hay. His plantation, as | have said before, was too 
small for him to raise small grain, so he could sow no 
clover nor any other kind of grass. If he had been so 
situated as to have grown timothy, how much better he 
might have carried on his manuring system; but even 
as it was he soon became famous for his nice crops of tobac- 
co. So much so, that | have known him frequently to 
sell his crop of tobacco for two or three dollars per hun- 
dred weight more than his neighbors. He has frequently 
sold it before it was carried to the house. One great 
cause of the fineness of his tobacco, was his manuring the 
land with well rotted manure. It is true he is a nice 
person in curing and packing tobacco. But it may be 
set down as an incontrovertible fact, that unless tobacco 
grows on suitable land, and is properly managed before 
it goes to the house, it will not cure of a nice color or 
nfgke what is termed fine tobacco, Well, a the manage- 
ment of my neighbor as here given, he Mas maintained 
his white family, and reared a considerable family of 
slaves, (for one of the slaves as before mentioned was a 
female.) From fifty acres he has enlarged his plantation 
to between two and three hundred acres, on which he 
has at present four fine tobacco houses. When he first 
commenced the world, he cured his tobacco in a pen, 
rudely constructed of poles and forks, and covered with 
marsh grass. I have thus given the management of one 
who ranks high as a planter, not that he would not have 
sown grain and clover if he had had sufficient quantity of 
land to have done so, but to show what may be done on 
a plantation by manure. Any planter, whose plantation 
is adapted to the growth of clover, should by all means 
grow it; for it not only improves the land, but makes 
such luxuriant pasture for stock. There are lands that 
are too poor to grow clover. My neighbor’s manage- 
ment, especially where tobacco is depended on for the 
principal crop, ought to be followed closely, for it is only 
by manuring that this kind of land can be made to grow 
tobacco. ; 

There are various opinions among planters about the 
best time to plough up land that is set in clover that is 
intended for tobacco. Some think the fall of the year 
best, others think the spring the best, because the land 
being exposed during the winter to the hard freezes, 
loses some of its fertility. My own opinion is, that lan 
that has been pastured closely should not be Yee ars 
up out of the clover until late in April, and the stock 
should be kept off the clover from February, so as to 
permit it to grow two or three inches high. Clover, in a 
young and growing state, turned in by the plough, soon 
rots and considerably improves the land. — 

Land broken up late will require but one more apr 
ing before it is laid off for to make the tobacco hills: 
whereas, if it is ploughed up early in the spring it will 
be necessary to plough it over twice before the t 0 








commenced cropping by putting either shift of meadow 


is planted. When land that is intended for tobacco has 
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a great deal of litter on it, I think it best to break it up, either 
in the fall or early in’ the spring. J always, when my 
tobacro land’ is rich enough, cut the clover for hay if | 
can do so, if net, Ltry w pasture it closely ; for, if the 
Jand should ‘not be quite as rich as -it ought to be, the 
clover hay furnishes manure which goes back to it. For, 
us I have before remarked, tobacco will not grow quickly 
on land that has much litter in it. 

A planter, in laying off his tobacco lots, should select 
such parts of his plantation as are adapted to the growing 
of fine tobacco : all light soils are of this description. Al- 
most any soil may be said to be adapted to the growth of 
tobacco that will grow it quickly. Tobacco that grows 
off immediately after being planted is soon ready for the 
house, and the consequence is, it will with proper atten- 
tion cure good. 

I shall close my remarks on the management of a to- 
bacco plantation in as few words as possible. In the first 
place, raise such crops as require the least labor for the 
support of the men and animals on it. In the next place, 
save all the manure you can; keep no more stock than 
is necessary for the use of the plantation—particularly 
horses, for 1 few well fed horses are of more use than a 
host of ill fed, half starved things. Suffer no manure or 
tobacco stalks to lie about your barn sills, when your 
land isin want of manure: Try and make corn enough 
for your own use. Keep the plantation in good fences. 

Having made the foregoing remarks on the manage- 
ment of a plantation where tobacco is the only crop made 
for sale, I shall now proceed to make such remarks on 
the cultivation of tobacco as J think are calculated, if 
followed, to produce a good and fine crop; and in mak- 
ing my remarks, IJ shall treat the subject pretty much as 
if writing for a person unacquainted with the manner of 
growing tobacco. ; 

I shall begin by giving directions how to choose suita- 
ble land and places for beds. The best situation for a 
plant bed that will grow plants carly, is on a hill side, 
having a slope towards the south, and if the land suits, 
the bottom or foot of the hill side is best. This situation 
fully exposes the bed to the 12 o’clock sun, and keeps off 
the northwest winds, which are frequent and cold during 
the spring months. I always select places for beds on 
the margin of running streams if the Jand suits. The 
running water keeps the tobacco flies away on that side, 
and furnishes water to put on the bed in very dry weather. 
I have frequently watered tobacco beds with great advan- 
tage. The water can be thrown over the beds a con- 
siderable distance by means of any thiyg in the shapepf 
a common se@op with # long handle. “All the parts ofa 
bed that can be reached by the water thrown out of the 
scoop are soon watered. The part that cannot be reach- 
éd in this manner, can, as the water is convenient, be soon 
watered by taking the water out of the branch and carry- 
ing it and putting it over the bed. Swamp beds may also 
be watered in dry weather, and the plants made to grow 
much faster in this manner. 

In choosing land for a tobacco bed, a planter should be 
careful so as not to take that which is likely to sponge 
—that is, land that dries quick after a rain; for, in this 
kind of land the tobacco seed will not come up so well, 
as the ground very frequently dries helow the seed after 
they have sprouted, and consequently kills them. The 
best kind of land is that which is well covered with vege- 
table mould. 

Almost any land or situation would answer very well 
for beds if it was not for the tohaceo fly: hence the great 
importance of choosing places for beds where the flies 
are not so likely to eat. Flies frequently eat worse in 
some places than they do in others. [ have found them 
to eat worse in small pieces of woods where beds had 
been sown in succession for a number of years. They 
are not so apt to eat in places, distant from other places, 
where beds have heen sown or tobacco has been grown. 
I have always found the first situation that | have mention- 
ed the best, on account of flies; that is,a place not ex- 
posed to the northeast or northwest winds. It is a fact 
that has been long known to tobacco planters, that the 
flies eat worse during the prevalence of cold northeast 
winds, than at any other time: hence they do not injure 
beds in warm so much as they do in cold situations. 
Another thing is, the plants grow faster in warm places, 
and are sooner out of their way. As yet, I know of 
nothing that will prevent flies from eating when once they 
have gotten in a bed, nor do I know of ‘any thing that 
will kill them. Many experiments have been tried, but 
with little or no success. I haye known persons to sow 











sulphur on their beds. Others have sprinkled over them 
the juice of common elder leaves. Some | have known 
to sow rye flour on their beds under the impression, that 
the flour, by forming an incrustation on the plants, pre- 
vented the flies from eating. Some suppose that keep- 
ing the beds covered with pine brush keeps the flies away. 
ifany covering is of any advantage, it is a covering of 
well rotted stable manure put on very carefully so as 
nearly to cover the plants, without covering the: entire- 
lv up. T have found some advantage from enclosing the 
beds with a watting of pine or cedar brush. This kind 
of fence around beds, whilst it fences them in from the 
intrusion of stock, prevents in some measure the flies 
from getting in them from adjacent lands. Some have 
supposed that a tight plank fence around beds would pre- 
vent flies from getting in them, especially if the plank was 
tared: as this mode would be attended with consider- 
able expeuse as well as labor, itis not likely to be adopt- 
ed even if found to be a preventive. In very large pieces 
of woods, the flies are not so likely to injure plants. 
But at the present day the woods are so cut down that 
many planters have no such places. After all the ex- 
periments that have been tried, with respect to flies de- 
stroying tobacco plants, the situation of the bed has been 
found to be of more consequence than any thing else; 
that is, places where the flies are not likely tobe. [have 
been rather tedious on choosing suitable places for planting 
beds; for J consider, that upon these in a great measure 
depend the successful growing of a tobacco crop. 

Almost any kind of soil or situation might be made to 
grow plants, were it not for the fies.—These little insects 
are the greatest obstacle to the culture of tobacco.—If it 
was not for them, the cultivation of tobacco would be as 
successful as any other culture. 

‘I'he best and surest time to sow plant-beds in upland, 
is about the middle of March.—Beds sown at this time 
will produce more plants, and require less picking or 
weeding to keep the grass and weeds out. There are se- 
veral objections to the custom of sowing seed in the 
winter months.—One of them is, if there should bea 
warm spell of weather shortly after the seed are sown, 
they will come up too soon and are likely to be killed 
by hard freezing weather. Another objection is, the beds, 
from having been prepared too early, become so hard be- 
fore the warm weather commences in earnest, that the 
plants will not grow kindly. ‘The plants also frequently 
come up in a sickly state, and very often remain so. 
Whereas, beds that are sown in March, from having been 
lately prepared, grow'the plants off quickly.* The seed 
comes up quickly avd’ in a Ifealthy state, and the plants 
are not injured by drought, as much as they would be, 
had the beds been prepared in the winter. The best time 
to sow lowland beds is about the first of April. 

In preparing of plant-beds, it has been the custom from 
time immemorial to burn them over with brush or wood. 
—This no doubt is the best way where it can be done. 
It certainly is best to burn a place that has not been used 
for a plant-bed for several years before. Buta bed that 
has been sowed the preceding year, will grow plants with- 
out being burned again. A planter whois scarce of stuff 
to burn his beds with, may obtain a great deal of briars 
and brush by clearing up early his land intended for corn 
and tobacco that year. 1 have frequently burned beds 
with briars and leaves. Briars can be put in a cart with 
a pitchfork and put over the bed with the same. Beds, 
before the seed are sown, should be well pulverized and 
cleared of all root or other litter. When sowing the seed 
it is best to sow one half the seed intended for the bed. 
and then rake them in the ground.—The other half of 
the seed should then be sown across the way the others 
were sown, and the bed then (rod or patted. By this 
mode of sowing seed the bed is prepard for dry or wet 
weather; that is, should the weather be dry the seed 
raked in will come up; if the weather is wet both sow- 
ings willeome. The surest way to have plants is to sow 
plenty of seed ina bed. It is true, beds will be better 
with a certain quantity of plants in them; butas plants 
are liable to be destroyed in so many ways, it is surest to 
sow thick. A great many planteare destroyed by picking 
the grass out of the beds. Besides, thick sowing is a great 
security against the flies. Beds that are thinly set with 
plants are soon cleaned when the flies get in them; where- 
as, beds thickly set may be considerably eaten by flies, 
and yetplants enough left: hence the trite saying “sow 
some for fiv and some for I.” [ have known persons to 
miss planting their crop of tobacco by not sowing seed 
enough in their beds; but I never knew one to miss by 
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sowing too many. Beds that have too many plants in 
them can be raked ard the plants thinned. This has for 
a long time been customary. A rake for the purpose is 
soon made. J have made the teeth with twenty penny nails, 

Plant-beds, if the land is not rich should be manured, 
This can be done before the seed are sown or afterwards, 
If the land is poor it is best to manure the bed before it 
is sown. Any well rotted manure will answer, but stable 
manure is best. Ashes answer very well for light soils, 
and have the advantage of having no grass seed in them, 
In saving manure for plant-beds, care ought to be taken 
to prevent grass seed from getting with it; so that stable 
manure, to be free from grass seed, ought to be saved when 
the horses are not turned loose out of the stable, and 
when they are fed on some kind of food that contains no 
seed. Cuorn-blades are one of those kinds of food. Hen- 
houses and the roosts of poultry furnish good manure for 
tobacco beds. Hog-pens also furnish very good manure 
for plants. When beds are manured after the plants are 
up, the manure should be put on ina very fine state. 

It is a custom with many planters to cover their beds 
after they are sowed with pine or cedar brush.—This 


isa very good way to get the plants up, as the brush . 


keeps the land moist. The brush should be taken off the 
plants soon after they are up,as it makes them tender and 
what is termed /ong-legged. 

To keep up places for tobacco beds from year to year, 
as soon as they are done with for that time, they should 
be hoed or wed up, and then covered with straw or to- 
bacco stalks, three or four inches deep. 

I now come to the transplanting of the plant. Having 
kept the land in which they are to be transplanted clear 
of too much grass and. weeds, it is now to be got ready. 
for making the hi//s. The ground should be ploughed 
over, and if it should be soddy or lumpy, a heavy tooth 
harrow should be ran over it. It is now ready to be laid 
off, which 1s done by running furrows from two anda 
half or three feet apart one way, and then turning and 
running furrows the same distance apart directly across 
the others, at what may be termed right angles; these 
furrows should be very shallow. Deep furrows make 
the hills too high, and when they come to be worked 
away the plants are left standing as if they were in pin- 
nacles. When making the hills, the top should be round- 
ed off, so that the pat of the hoe will be no lower than 
any other part of the hill. This, though seemingly of 
little consequence, is more so than itappears to be at first 
sight. In times of heavy rains it prevents the water and 
sand from settling about the plant. Very often when 
plants hate only‘been planted a day or two there are 
heavy rains. If the hills are not made so that the water 
cau run off immediately, the plants get covered up by 
dirt washing over them. 

When drawing the plants from the bed they should be 
drawn with as much of their roots as possidle. A com- 
mon table fork, by being run under their roots, enables a 
person to draw the plants with all the fine fibres to their 
main root.—This mode should not be resorted to until 
the beds have been drawn several times, as the fork is apt 
to loosen the earth about the roots of the plants left in them, 
and consequently injures them; but towards the latter 
part of the planting time, when they will not be much 
longer wanted, the ¢rawing with a fork will cause the 
late planting to grow off immediately —For plants drawn 
in this way, will, by leaving all their fine roots, com- 


mence growing much quicker after they are transplanted, . 


than plants will which have been drawn by hand. Plants 
that are used to replant with should be drawn in this 
manner. 

When the plant-heds are within a short distance of the 
tobacco land, the plants should: be carried to it in baskets 
or tubs that will not he!d more than a bushel; for by 
carrying them in large baskets they become bruised. The 
most convenient way is to hau] them in a cart; but this way 
bruises them. The best way to manage when the beds 
are not too far off, is to set the most careful hands on the 
plantation in the beds drawing plants, while the smaller 
and less useful hands should carry the plants to those 
who are planting them. ay 

When setting the plants in the hills, care should be 
taken not to put more of the plant in the ground than the 
root; that is, the plant should be setas near as can beas 
it was in the bed. By putting the plants too deep in the 
hills, they frequently stand some time and then rot off at 
the root; if they should not rot off they will not grow 
for some time, bis ' 


After the plants that have been transplanted have com- 
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menced growing, or in the language of planters, taken 
hold of the hill, weeding time commences. It is well 


not to weed tobacco too soon after it is planted; for if 


most of the grass seed do not get up before the hill is 
taken away, they will come up after the tobacco is wed- 
out, and it will have to be wed again. But on the other 
hand too much grass ought not to be suffered to grow about 
the tobacco hills. For filth is thought to be the means 
of producing what is called the web-worm, which is 
sometimes very destructive to crops. Many planters are 
of the opinion that weeding away the hills in a short 
time after the plants are planted, will prevent the web- 
worm from getting in the crop. I have known some to 
have all the grass carried out of their tobacco ground 
(when their crop had become grassy) under the impres- 
sion that that would prevent the web-worm.—This is a 
very good way; for grass left in tobacco lands, even ii 
jt is no cause of web-worm, prevents the tobacco from 
growing kindly. When whacco is being wed, too- much 
of the hill should not be taken away,as it leaves the plant 
standing on a small spire of earth, and in dry weather ex- 
poses the root too much to the sun. Some planters al- 
ways weed their tobacco plants without running a plough 
or cultivator in the space between the hills, because the 
plough and horse sometimes knock out of the hills some 
of the plants.—This is a very Iborious way, and a great 
deal of labor is lost. I have always found the most 
Jabor-saving way to be, to weed, when the tobacco 
ground is not very grassy, around the plant only, and 
afterwards plough the land by running two furrows be- 
tween the plants each way. While the plants are young, 
if the ground does not get too grassy, I do not plough 
until the tobacco makes some growth. If the land should 
become grassy soon after the tobacco is planted, the 
ground should be ploughed by running two furrows in 
each row, and should be wed afterwards across the way 
it was ploughed. ri 4 
After tobacco has been wed out some time, it is very 
ofien necessary to go over it again with the hoes, and 
take from around the plants grass that was left by over- 
sight. ‘This should be done without taking away any 
earth from the plants. Two ploughings are enough for 
tobacco after it is planted. A cultivator should be. used 
afterwards. When tobacco begins to cover the ground 
in which it is planted pretty well, it shoald be laid by ; 
then it should be gone over again with the hoe and a hill 
ut to it, Hilling tobacco is not absolutely necessary ; 
ior | have seen fine crops that were not hilled. The 
most advantage of hilling is, it keeps, te*tobac¢co from 
blowing down in storms. 5 
There are two kinds of worms which have not been 
mentioned in this essay; either of which are at times 
troublesome to tobacco growers: the common ground- 
worm and the tobacco or horn-worm. The ground- 
worm is troublesome to early planted tobacco. I know 
of no way to get rid of this kind of worm only the old 
one, and oat is to hunt around the plants and kill them. 
This worm never cuts much after the 10th day of June ; 
about this time they appear to have had their day and 
disappear. The horn-worm is troublesome from the 
time of planting a crop of tobacco until it is housed. A 
large gang of turkeys manage this “worm pretty well, 
When the turkeys cannot manage these worms, they must 
be pulled off the tobacco and killed. 
I will suppose the crop laid by, and that the next stage 
has arrived: that is the topping of it. There are two 


opinions about which is the best time to top. One opin- 


ion is, that the tobacco will cure a better color if the plants 
are permitted to gét out in full blossom before they are 
topped. The other opinion is, that tobacco should be 
topped as soon as it shows an inclination to flower, or in 
the language of planters as soon as it buttons. {think it 
should be always topped as soon as it shows a button, for 
the growth of the top takes from the plant of tobacco so 
pad ey that would have went to it had it been topped early. 
T'ié saine remark applies to succors that grow between 
the leaf and stalk. ey should be taken out carly that 
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all his crop, they also should be prepared. If he intends 
curing without fire, his scaffolds should be put up around 
his barns, In short, every thing that will be wanted, 
should be in its place before he commences housing; for 
after he gets fully to cutting his toba: co, he will have 
enough to do, without having to do what might have been 
done before. 

I will in this place make some remarks on curing of 
tobacco. Firing—that is, making fires in the barn, un- 
der the tobacco, after it is hung—is the surest way to cure 
fine tobacco. ‘Tobacco that is intended to be fired, 
should be hung in the house as quick as can be after it is 
cut. The house should be filled in a day, if possible, 
and fires put in immediately. ‘The quantity of heat from 
fires during the different stages of curing a house of to- 
bacco,should be regulated by the state of the weather.— 
When fires are first put in a house, under tobacco just 
hung in, they should not be large, especially if the wea- 
ther is warm and dry. For the first, second and third 
day, the heat should be such as will yellow the tobacco 
without sweeting of it. After this time, the fires should 
be larger, so as to keep the tobacco as it cures dry. In 
dry warm weather, very little fire under tobacco will cure 
it best. In wet or cool weather, of course, more heat 
from fires is necessary. ‘Tobacco cures of a yellow co- 
lor, when managed in this.way, if the fires are kept un- 
der it from seven .to eight days. It is a very good way, 
also, in firing of tobacco, to let it hang in the house until 
it yellows: by the air, before fire is put under it: then 
three or four days firing will answer.. But the tobacco is 
not likely to cure yellow—it will, if properly managed, 
cure what is called a fine red. 

After all that may be said about firing of tobacco, | 
would not recommend it only at particular times, unless 
barns could be fixed with furnaces so as to carry off the 
sparks and smoke, so as to prevens the barn from taking 
fire. Jam apprehensive that even furnaces would not be 
perfectly safe; for there would be some danger even from 
having fire in the barn; and the pipes that would catry 
off the smoke and sparks, might, by passing through the 
tobacco as well as the barn, communicate fire to some 
part of it. : 

The loss of a barn with its contents, is a heavy one. 
It takes also a great deal of wood to fire a barn of tobac- 
co; and this on plantations where fuel is scarce, is of con- 
siderable consequence. Even if w is plenty, it takes 
some labor to cut and haul it. | have for several years 
past cured my tobacco without putting a particle of fire 
near it; and I have found. it tobe nearly, if not-quite as 
fine, as if it had been fired. ‘Tobacco of good -color, 
cured without fire, is worth more ‘money in a. foreign 
market, from the circumstance of its not being smoked 
by the firing process. ‘ 

Tobacco that is to be cured without fire, should never 
be put in the house without its being hung out of doors, 
alter it is cut, for several days. There should be erected 
around each barn a scaffold—-The tobacco, as it is cut 
and sticked, should be hung on the scaffold, and if there 
should be no appearance of rain, it may remain there for 
five or six days before itis put in the house. Tobacco, 
before it begins. to cure on a scaffuld,.is not injured by 
rains; and after it begins to cure, a rain that lasts a short 
time, does notinjure it. It is rain that lasts two or three: 
days that injures tobacco hung on a scaffold. she 

A scaffold is constructed by burying in the ground a- 
bout two feet, forks set up perpendicularly, about ten feet 
apart from each other; in which poles are put nearly 
the distance of a common fence rail from each other.— 
Fence rails are thus put across from one pole to another, 
leaving a space of four feet between each rail.. These 
are what are called fiers. Ascaffold should not-be very 
high, for if it is, the lower leaves of the tobacco will be-| 
come bruised from the winds. A scaffold should be of 
such a height, as to'leave the ends of the tobacco leaves, 
from one to two feet from the ground, tis: not so well. 
to erect scaffolds on ‘the north or north west part of a. 
barn. They should always be: made on the warmest 
sides of the barn. A planter. canvalways get his forks 
for his scaffolds in the winter whilst cutting. 





' dinary housing season there is ample time to do it, 

A planter who has several barns, when scaffolding of 
tobacco, should manage so as to be able to take. into the 
house a part of a. scaffold of tobaceo, every day, except 
rainy ones, during the season. When tobacco is being 
carried in the barn from the scaffold, the lower part of the 
barn should be hung full; and if that part of the barn 
will hold all that is at that time to be taken from the 
scaffold, it should be left there until the space is wanted 
for more tobacco from the seaffold. By this means, the 
tobacco may have the advantage of several days in the 
barn, before it is firally hung away.. The best time of 
the day to take tobacco in the barn, from the seaffold, is 
late in the evening. It should be handled very carefully, 
so as notto crumble the cured leaves. Tobacco shou 
not, whenever it can be avoided, be carried in the barn 
from the scaffold, while wet withdew. ‘This can always 
be avoided, except when there is an appearance of rain. 
When about to fill a barn with tobacco. that has been 
scaflolded, the tobacco should be hung so as to leave jire 
holes; for il, about this time, there should come a spell of 
wet weather, the tobacco can have fires put under it, and 
be kept fiom. being injured by the weather. However, 
tobaceo that has been well killed by being scaffolded, 
will not injure in wet weather as near as soon as a person 
might suppose. It is only in long spells of warm wet 
weather that fring is necessary for tobacco that has been 
scaffolded. There are ouly two cases in which | would 
recommend firing of tobacco—One is in the instance 
just mentioned. The other is when a crop of tobacco, 
from untoward circumstances, ripens, or is not fit to be 
cut until late in the season for housing. — Fires, by curing 
the tobacco quickly, prevents it from freezing in the 
house, which the lower leaves are apt to do, if left to 
cure by the air, when housed late in the season. Sorne- 
times planters fire for want of house-room ; that is, they 
cannot wait for their tobacco to cure by the air. | have 
always thought it best to have a sufficient number of 
barns. A planter had better build two barns than to have 
one burnt down. ; ' 

I will here make some.remarks on the construction of 
tobacco houses. Tight houses will not cure tobacco as 
well as moderately open ones. Even when tobacco is 
cured by fires, a very tight house is not the best. There 
is a large quantity of moisture in a house of uncured to- 
bacco—so there must be some opening for it to escape.— 
] have seen barns where the main building was shedded 
all around with no other covering except the roofs of the 
main building and sheds—that #, no weather boarding 
put on any part of it, except the roofs. Barns of this 
construction. certainly cure ,tobaceo best. when there 
are no long spells. of wet weather; for these kind of 
barns. cannot be fired in. , It is.also liable to be injured, 
if not stripped’ shortly after it is cured. J have also seen 
barns of this construction with the sheds partially wea- 
ther-boarded by setting up narrow planks around the 
sheds two or three inches apart. This is certainly some 
security against wet weather; yet the tobacco is not suffi- 
ciently secured against it. Those who have the timber, 
can build uo kind of barns that will answer better for to- 
bacco than the old fashioned barns built of oak boards 
and shingles: they let in sufficient air when it is curing, 
and keep out damp air after it is cured: Barns, when 
built with plank and shingles, always cure tobacco best 
when the plank is put on with one end. upwards, though 
the frames .of barns weather-boarded in this way, will 
not last as Jong as when the plank is put on horizontally. 
The best way probably to. build a barn to suit all times, 
and all kinds of weather, would be to have all the plank 
and well hung with good hinges, so that when the tobac- 
co wanted air, all the doors could-be opened—when damp 
poate 32-0 it, the doors could be shut. A barn con- 











for hinges for the doors, and latches {¢ of them. 
T have seen one built after this manner, which answered 
very well until it was burnt. down. The ;doors could 
reach only to the eaves of the house, if) of course 
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of tobacco, is to pull the leaves by hand from the roots of 
the plants, and tie* them up in small bundles, and straddle 
them acrossa stick, until they are cured enough. When 
fine ground leaf is cured, the usual way is to select the 
largest leaves that are about half cured, and run a peg 
three or four inches long through the large end of the 
stem, filling the peg with leaves, but leaving a space of a- 
bout half an inch between them, and then hang them 
across tobacco sticks. 

The best time of the day to gather ground leaves, be- 
fore the tobacco is cut, is late in the day, about an hour 
from sunset; when the tobacco ground is wet, the leaves 
are at this time of the day in order to be gathered.— 
Leaves gathered when the dew is on them, will injure be- 
fore they get dry. Tobacco, when being cut, should 
not, if it can be prevented, be suffered to fall too much 
—ihat is, lie on the ground until the leaves become very 
limber; for when they become too much so, they clan 
around the stalk, and the tobacco will not cure so good 
hy it. /A great deal of care is necessary while tobacco is 
being cut and carried to the house; it must not be sufler- 
ed to lie in heaps and heat. While laying in the field, if 
the sun shines hot at the time, it will be burnt by the sun, 
if permitted to lay too long. When hauling it to the 
house, the loads should not be large, as it will bruise 
when hauled in large loads. I have seen some persons 
have bushes with green leaves laid in the bottom of their 
carts before the tobacco was put in the cart. This was 
done to prevent the tobacco from being bruised. 

There are three ways in use for hanging of the tobac- 
co plants on the stick, one way is, by splitting the stalk 
before the plants are cut, another way is to puta peg in the 
big end of the stalk ; this is a tedious way and though in 
old times the only way used, has now nearly gone out of 
use. The other way is to put a sharp pointed iron spear, 
with a socket like a chissel on a tobacco stick, and then 
run the plants on the stick, by running the iron spear 
through the stalk of the plants. This is the quickest way 
of the three, but unless there is a considerable space left 
between the plants, the tobacco will injure. ‘The most 
careful hands should only be permitted to stick tobacco 
in this way. Those hands who could not be trusted to 
put tobacco on the sticks, could be engaged in the tobacco 

‘field at other work. 

The splitting of the stalk and afterwards straddling it a- 
cross a stick, though not so quick a way as the one just 
mentioned, is a better way for several reasons, one is, the 
plants can be easily regulated when they are put in the 
house ; another is, the tobacco cures quicker, and when 
housed late is not so apt to be frozen in the house. It 
does not require so much judgement when putting the 
plants on the stick. The tobacco also, is much easier to 
get off the stick when it is wanted to strip. 

We will now suppose the tobacco to be housed and 
cured and ready to be stripped, that is, taking the leaves 
from the stalks; whenever the tobacco is moist enough, 
or in planter’s language, in order, this can bedone. The 
different kinds and colours must be tied up in seperate 
bundles, and each kind put away by itself. Afier tobacco 
is stripped care must be taken to prevent it from heating in 
the bulks, which it quickly does in warm weather if put 
away in too moist a state. If it should begin to get warm 
it should. be taken out of bulk immediately and put in a 
situation to cool and dry. If bulks of tobacco shoul: 
heat in warm, wet weather, and the weather continues so, 
the best way then is to straddle theabundles across sticks 
and hang them up in the house. Tobacco of a fine col- 
our and good leaf should never be suffered to heat in bulk, 
for the colour, as well as the leaf, is considerably injured 
thereby. Tobacco ofa dull colour and coarse leaf is not 
injured so much by heating in bulk ; though heating in 
bulk injures any tobacco more or less; the old notion 
that tobacco was not conditioned to pack in hogsheads, 
antil it had heated in bulk is entirely erroneous. Tobac- 
co may be packed without injuring in the hogshead, if 
properly dried after being stript from the stalks; indeed 
tobacco afier it is stript requires a great ceal of attention 
to manage it properly; and if managed properly un- 
til it is in the house and cured, may be by improper man- 
agement or neglect, made to be worth less money, afier 
this time. | have seen tobacco myself put up in bulks, 
and suffered almost to rot before any thing was done to it. 
ht is principally the management and handling of tobacco 
after itis cured, that makes the distinction between a nice 
planter and an indifferent one. 





*Sweet potato vines make a good tie. 








When bulking of tobacco the leaves should be kept 
straight and the bundles spread open somewhat like a fan, 
which can easily be done, by placing too or three bundles 
at a time, by the person whe is handing the tobacco to the 
bulker, against his breast and giving them a stroke down 
with the other. J have found the best way to condition 
tobacco when stript, to be as follows : Take two tobacco 
sticks and lay them parallel and about one foot apart, then 
bulk on them about one hundred pounds, by placing the 
bundles across the sticks. ‘The tobacco should be knee’d 
down; two persons can move these bulks whenever 
wanted by taking hold of the ends of the sticks : ‘Tobacco 
when bulked in this way if net very moist, will not want 
any thing more done to it until wanted to pack, especially if 
the bulks are put up on the diers of the barn, which can be 
easily done by lilting them up by the tobacco sticks. 
After tobacco has been bulked in the way here re- 
commended the small bulks should be on a drying day 
taken and opened, and the tobacco laid down by hand on 
the large bulking places. Bulking places should be fixed 
for the different qualities, and as the small bulks are pulled 
to pieces the different qualities should be placed apart from 
each other. Though in bulking on sticks as reeommend- 
ed, each quality as near as can be at that time ascertained, 
should be bulked to itself. In moving tobacco from the 
smaller to the larger bulks, the large bulks should, if the 
tobacco is very moist, have only three or foor courses of 
bundles of tobacco placed on them at one time; after they 
have dried somewhat, three or four more courses can be 
placed in the same manner, and the operation repeated as 
long as necessary. Thus a barn of tobacco may be con- 
ditioned in this way without any of the tobacco heating. 

The best directions that can be given about packing of 
tobacco in hogsheads, are that the tobacco should only 
be moist enough to keep it from crumbling, and that fine 
tobacco should not be pressed so hard as to bruise it. 
Tobacco, though often packed before, is hardly condition- 
ed enough before the month of May. 

} shall now make such remarks on the cultivation of 
tobacco and the management of the plantation, as have 
been omitted in the preceding part of this essay. 

Plaster of paris, on suitable land, acts well on tobacco, 
though it will not cure so fine a color if there is a great 
deal of plaster put on it while in the field. When there is 
much litter in the land a small quantity of plaster is of 
great service, as it gives the tobacco a healthy growth 
which otherwise would be sickly. Some planters sow 
the land with plaster before the tobacco is planted and af- 
terwards plaster the plants, after they are transplanted. 
This way makes a heavy crop, but it will not cure so fine 
as it would have done with less plaster. I have generally 
found that a large spoonful is enough, if put in the bud 
of the plant directly after being wed-out. 

When manuring tobacco land with manure, that is well 
rotted or with ashes, the best time to put it on is when 
the land is ready to be laid off for making the hills. ‘The 
plough then throws the manure where the hill will be 
when made. 

I have said that plant beds should be sowed in March; 
they may in case of accidents, be sown much later and 
yet bring plants in time. In the year 1826 | had most 
of my plants killed by a spell of freezing weather, about 
the middle of April. About the 18th or 19th day of the 
same month, | burnt and sowed a bed in low land. J se- 
lected the place along the margin of a branch for the pur- 
pose of having water at hand to water the bed if necessary; 
for late in the spring as it was, | knew it would only be 
by great attention that the plants would come in time. It 
so turned out that little or no rain fell until near the last 
of June,and | regularly, every evening, watered the bed: bv 
the middle of June the plants were large enough to plant, 
and if there had been a planting season, at that time, a 
great many plants, could have been planted for the size 
of the bed, out of it. ] knew a bed that was sown in 
Feb. 1820; the plants come upin March; on the 2nd day 
of April a snow storm commenced which lasted all day, 
snow fell to the depth of 5 or 6 inches, which was sue- 
ceeded by a cold north west wind. Nearly every plant 
in the bed was killed; in afew days it was dug up and 
sowed; as soon as the plants got up the bed was cleaned 
of them, by the flies; about the Sth or 10th of May the 
bed was dug up and sown again; by the middle of June, 
there was a smart drawing of plants taken from it, and by 
the last day of Junea crop of fifteen or twenty hogsheads 
of tobacco planted out of it. | give these two instances to 
show that planis may be raised in time in case of accidents, 
although sowed very late in the season. 





_ It seems superfluous to say thata planter should pro- 
vide and keep on his plintation the best of agricultural 
implements; for every mechanic, artizan, and agriculturist 
should provide himself with the best of tools, for it hag 
been remarked that none buta rich man can afford to 
work with an indifferent tool! Of all others a planter 
stands most in need of labor saving tools and machinery 
For tobacco requires a great deal of labor and attention to 
produce it ofa fine quality; how much labor is often Jost 
by giving a hand an indifferent axe or worn out hoe, to 
work with, how much more ploughing can be done, ‘and 
how much better, with a plough in good order, than with 
one worn out. How much time is often lost in sending to 
a neighbor’s to borrow a spade, or to grind axes for want 
of a grindstone athome. Half the time lost in this way 
in the course of a year, would if employed in some use- 
ful labor more than purchase a spade and grindstone, 
But it is not only to these little mattersthat a planter’s at. 
tention should be called,as tobacco puts it out of his 
power to devote as much time as he would wish, to the 
raising of food for his family, workmen, and animals. He 
ought to provide such machines and utensils as will ena- 
ble him to prepare his food for his animals to the best ad- 
vantage. 

I must again say that it should be the greatest object 
with a planter, to have “his tobacco crop grow quickly 
after it is planted; tobacco that grows slowly is aptto 
become «iseased (for tobacco like other vegetables is sub- 
ject to disease) and will not cure ofa fine colour. To 
make fine tobacco requires great attention to what would 
seem to be small things. For instance, the setting of a 
tobacco plantin the hill may retard its growth considera- 
bly. Put the main root in the ground doubled like astaple 
if it live at all, it will have to grow an entire new root be- 
fore the leal grows any. Or set a plant too deep in the 
groumd if it does not rotand die it will be along time be- 
fore it goes to growing; when a crop of tobacco is ready 
for the house early there is more time to take care of it; 
there is no danger of its being spoiled by being caught 
in frost—the plants will be entirely cured before very 
freezing weather commences—consequently, there will 
be none to freeze inthe house. A forward crop likewise 
can be stripped early and of course the sooner got ready 
for market. 

As | am about to close, [ must say, there is nothing re- 
commended in my essay that is far-fetched; to an ex- 
perienced planter, the most of it will appear common 
place, but to young planters it will give many a useful 
hint. 

Young men when commencing any business stand in 
need of the experience of those who have been engaged 
in the same kind of business before them. ~ 


[WVole—The words in italic are technical terms used by 
tobacco growers } 





ADDRESS TO WHEAT GROWERS. 
Hussey’s Rearing Macuine. 

The interest which has at every harvest been manifest- 
ed by farmers to obtain a correct knowledge of my Reap- 
ing Machine, and the improvements which | have from 
time to time added, has induced me again to appear be- 
fore them. Having in my communication last year sta- 
ted several particulars respecting its early history and 
successful operation up to that time, which may be found 
in the 26th No. of vol. 1 of the American Farmer, I have 
now only toadd the experience of another year. 

The machine had given such general satisfaction in 
the harvest of 1839, that at the approach of the harvest 
of 1840, the demand could not be supplied, although the 
manufacture had been more than doubled, owing to a like 
deficiency in the supply at the preceding harvest. The 
greater part of them were used in the State of Maryland, 
and chiefly in those sections where they had been previ- 
ously introduced, and were well known. Six only went 
out of the State. All, with two or three exceptions, were 
used with the most gratifying success. In these excep- 
tions, the difficulty experienced could not justly be at- 
tributed to the general principle, but partly to a defect in 
those particular machines, (which were on a new plan 
as regards the horse-power till then untried,) and partly 
to the management of inexperienced persons. The ma- 
chine may have its faults, and as faults have generally the 
widest circulation, I will endeavor to explain and prepose 
a remedy for the principal fault which has been ascribed 
toit. This fault is not however mentioned as an objec- 
tion to the machine, but merely to show that it is notab- 
solutely perfect, and is seldom mentioned at all by those 
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farmers who lead their hands in the lavors of the field.— 
Jt is universally conceded that the machine cuts clean and 
rapidly when the grain is dry, making but littie differ- 
ence between standing and lodged grain ; but it is said by 
some that itis liable to choke when the grain 1s wet.— 
Now when the cut grain, whether wet or dry, is permit- 
ted to remain on the platform too long, the operation of 
the cutters must cease in consequence of the obstruction 
thus created. On the contrary, when the grain is taken 
clean from the platform at every dip of the rake, whether 
the grain he wet or dry, no choking will oceur. In wet 


grain, this raking becomes somewhat laborious, and the | 
inexperienced raker, meeting with this unexpected differ- | 


ence in his labor, permits the bundle to become too large, 
pushes but a part off; the remaining part adhering to the 
platform by being wet, adds to the bulk of the next 
sheaf, thus the cut grain increases on his hands, and he 
is obliged to stop. ‘This is called choking. It must how- 
ever be admitted, that the cufting also becomes much 
harder when the grain is wet, owing to the dead under 
blades clinging in the space between the cutters and the 
plates above and below them, which will not happen 
when the grain is dry. This will not stop the motion of 
the cutters when the usual speed of the horses is kept up, 
and the platform kept clear. If it should appear to do 
so, the detention in clearing the cutters at every round, 
will not be so great as the whetting of scythes in cra- 
dling the same quantity of grain, as the cutting of wet 
grain is by no means clear of difficulties. Jt would be 
advisable so to arrange the labours of harvesting, as to 
avoid itas much as possible; but if necessity demands 
that the grain should be cut in this condition, I do most 
earnestly recommend to those who now have machines, 
and those who intend to have them, for whose benefit this 
communication is especially intended, to make small bun- 
dles in wet grain; and should the grain be very heavy, 
to take but half a swath at a cut, and never fail to remove 
all the grain from the cutters at every sweep of the rake. 
I cannot too earnestly solicit those who are interested in 
this matter, to remember this advice. 

| have never considered this machine as completed, 
while any improvement could be added. With this view 
I have, from time to time, adopted such modifications as 
experience through each successive harvest has pointed 
out. Itmust however be understood, that the cutting ap- 
paratus, to the peculiar construction of which the whole 
success of the machine is owing, has undergone no 
change in principle from the first. Its efficiency and sim- 
plicity forbid such an idea. 

In my original machine, the cutters are moved by the 
revolutions of a crank, connected with the main axle by 
cog-wheels. In a few of the machines made last year, 
say twenty, tle motion was given to the cutters by the 
vibrations of a lever acted upon by the serpentine rim of 
an iron wheel on the main axle. These latter machines 
were, in most cases, preferred for their simplicity and 
lightness of draught, the performance being the same in 
both machines. The machines, before mentioned, as de- 
fective, were of this description; they being at that time 
untried, it was impossible, without experience, to appor- 
tion the preper degree of strength to the several parts.— 
The consequence was that in several machines a particu- 
lar piece of cast iron broke, which were soon replaced 
with stronger pieces. Wrought iron will be substituted 
this year, and all improvements added which attentive 
observation through the harvest, discovered to be neces- 
sary. 

With regard to the comparative merits of the two ma- 
chines, my opinion may be considered of some impor- 
tance. Believing this to be so, and knowing the present 
highly improved condition of the cog-wheel machine, 
and the great satisfaction which they gave in the last 
harvest, | should hesitate to decide in favor of my late 
improvement, without further experience, although the 
preference has been given in some instances to the latter, 
hy those well acquainted with toth. Fresh orders for 
both machines have been received (rom different neighbor- 
hoods, where the different machines were used last year, 
proving of course both machines to he good. Both are 
warranted by me to cut 15 acres per day, and to cut five 
vears without sharpening, unless the cutters should be 
materially injured by accident, to which they are but lit- 
tle liable. It has been said by some that the machine is 
hard on the horses. This may be true in some degree, 
on hilly land, in hot days; but it should be remembered 
that reaping and cradling is no play for men. 

Having at different times published commendatory cer- 





tificates while the machine was yet but litde known, 
I deem it unnecessary to do so at present; but,if required, 
will refer to at least 500 of the first farmers in the coun- 
try, many of whom I should be gratified here to mention, 
could I feel authorized thus publicly to use their names 
—gentlemen who have repeatedly assused me that they 
would not be without the machine for double its price. 
The opinion has been often expressed by disinterested 
persons, including many who have had several years ex- 
perience in cutting with this machine, that it will save its 
price in one season on a large farm in the waste alone, 
besides all other advantages, such as saving of labor, de- 
spatch, &e. Should this be an exaggeration, it will still 
prove much in favor of the machine. Should any doubts 
exist with those interested,as to the value of the reaping 
machine, as a farming implement, 1 should be pleased at 
any time to give such facts and references as may be re- 
quired. Osep Hussey. 
Baltimore, March 3, 1841. 





5c Not wishing to divide the valuable Essay on Tohac- 
co, published this week, its length prevents us giving our u- 
sual variety. 


cA communication from Dr. Horton, in reply to“ P. H.” 
was received to late for this seeks No. 


The Editor has unfortunately mislaid the communica- 
tion signed “E.” but fortunately it was from the ready 
pen of one of the very oldest and most steadfast patrons 
and contributors to the American Farmer; so that even 
though he may not take the trouble to re-write it, we are 
sure of forgiveness, we will not say for losing, but for 
mislaying his manuscript. 


AcricuLturaL Meetines art Boston. 

Mr. Shelden, of Wilmington, was requested to make 
some further statements on the subject of stock. Mr. S. 
is a practical farmer and a few years since undertook the 
levelling of the Pemberton Hill in Boston, in which ser- 
vice he employed 118 oxen at one time. He observed 
that smiths did not generally shoe oxen well, they did not 
make the shoes long enough so as to run back and sup- 
port the foot properly behind—he said the shoes should 
be broad and should run back half an inch behind the 
hoof—he could drive without whipping much—he could 
make oxen back a leaded cart better by slapping their 
noses with his hands than by whipping thein on the nose 
or legs. He spokein a very rational manner of the im- 
portance of using proper language to oxen—he would 
have no words used withouta meaning, then cattle would 
learn and obey without whipping, (how often we hear 
half bred teamsters use the same word to make cattle go 
which others use to make them stop, yelling “whoa” so 
loud as to make cattle run!) 

Mr. Shelden said he had known a deaf and dumb man 
who could drive one yoke well by the motion of his whip, 
but he could not drive three yoke well—he could not 
speak to them. He told of a case where 24 oxen were 
hitched to a barn and they could not be made to draw. it 
because they would not all draw atthe same time. The 
command was finally given to an old teamster—he 
charged the several drivers each to mind his own cattle 
and notlet them draw till he should give out the word 
come—a word which his own oxen understood, and the 
others were at liberty to use their own phrases or strike 
with the whip as they were accustomed to on starting. 
When all were ready he cried out come; his own oxen 
wanted no more, other drivers used their own language 
or their whips; butall starting at once they had no diffi- 
culty in moving the building. 

Mr. S. observed that short legged horses travelled best 
—the knee should be near the hoof—he said it was a good 
sign for a horse to carry his rightand left feet near togeth- 
eras they thus supported the body better, being more 
directly under it. 

Mr. Fay of N. Braintree inquired of Mr. S. if he would 
let steers go with a voke in the yard without a driver— 
he said, yes ifthey had becomeused to the yoke so as 


‘not to be afraid of it. 


Mr. Lothrop of Springfield said the Ayrshire breed of 
cattle was very valuable for our light lands were feed was 
not abundant, as they would. gather more food ‘in shert 
grass or a dry season than the larger kinds of stock—he 
said there was avery sinall breed on the island of Nan- 
tucket which did not require feecing stmmer or wititcr, 





but the larger kinds of cattle cuuld notlive so; he thought 
Col. Jaques had done well, but would have done better 
by breeding from male and female Durhams, than from a 
native. He spoke of the English Teeswater breed cross- 
ed with the Galloway as producing a valuable variety and 
selling high—one male brought 1000 guineas—he said 
Mr. Collins reduced the size ofthe Durhams and made 
them more compact—a good breeder will never reject 
good points in an animal in order to increase the size of 
the breed. 

Mr. L. said the Durhams came early to maturity —they 
were always red or white, or mixed—black or blue hairs 
on them were suspicious signs. After a long course of 
breeding in line, we could be sure the offspring would be 
like the dams—he told of one of this breed that had given 
35 quarts of milk in a day—in his own stock one cow 
gave 48, and another 45 pounds of milk per day on grass 
in June. He spoke of a calf of this breed not two years 
old, that weighed 1175 lbs.—he had sent three heifers to 
amalenear Philadelphia, 5-Sths blood, of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s breed, at an expense of $180. 

Mr. Dodge, of Hamilton, enquired if our native cows 
bore calves without risk when they had been with a large 
Durham male—he said he had known one cow to die, 
being unable to ealve, and another one came near it. Mr. 
D. said he bad seen many of the Durham cows and heard 
a variety of opinions concerning then—he should like to 
know if they generally gave more milk in proportjon to 
size than our best native cows? 

Mr. Lothrop of South Hadly said‘he did not have very 
large calves from a thorough bred Durham Bull—he said 
it was not his aim now to increase the size, but improve 
the points—that his Durham cows had produced a quar- 
ter more milk than native cows would on the same keep 
—that one cow nearly filled two pails at a milking—a 
calf less than two years old weighed 1010 Ibs. 

Mr. Shelden said calves from the Durham bulls were 
larger than from others—he said purchasers at Brighton 
never sought outthe largest cows—they chose young 
ones with good points. 

The editor of this paper inquired if any other gentleman 
could produce evidence to show that this breed was su-" 
perior to our native stock for milk—we had learned from 
various quarters that our native home breed were-many of 
them superior to the best imported Durhums—if so why 
should we not breed from our best natives—the English 
have been 50 years in perfecting this Durham stock—if it 
is not now far superior to our own why should we pay 
large prices for it? 

Mr. Colman, the Commissioner, then said the Messrs. 
Lothrop had very finestock—but he thought it was not 
the stack for us—that inthe rich pastures in Kentucky 
this stock would nodoubt prove excelleet for beef—but 
here the cows had not generally proved good milkers— 
he had himself owned seven and not one of them was 
good for the dairy—he said he could nut fird: any one 
who could show him their superiority for milk or for beef 
—and fayther that their milk was not generally so good 
as the milk ofour native cows. He spoke of Mr. Powell 
whose cow had made 20 pounds of butier'a week—he 
knew of another that had yielded 19 pounds—natives had 
vielded 14 pounds per week for several months ‘in suc- 
cession. Hesaw a male of the Durham breed, Ransa- 
laer’s, at Albany—very fine—but on enquiry, he had suck~ 
ed two cows through the summer! He said the’ famous 
Cheshire farmers who had calculated on 600 wt. cheese 
from a cow would have none of the Durham breed—that 
Lord Coke preferred the old Devon—that an’ ish 
writer of good authority had pronounced the - ams 
the poorest dairy stock in all England. Mr. Colman 
brought up much more evidence in support of his position 
that the Durhams were not the stock for us—but we have 
no room this week for more— other gentlemen spoke, but 
we must reserve their remarks for our first page of hext 
paper. Boston Cul. © 


Fine CatrtLe.—We saw yesterday three remarkably 
fine oxen, raisod by Mr. Heke, of Lancaster Coumy, 
Penn., which do great credit both to their skilfil ow 
and to the fertile region from which they came, Mn Herr 
designs to take these beautiful specimens of Peans' 
hushandry, to be viewed by the large nambets" nviw as 
sembling at Washington, after which a-still we 
tunity will be afforded of testing their quatity, as 1 
be slanghtered and served up atthe 
The two largest are supposed tow 
pounce? andthe other abotit 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
OF THE KINDS vf FRUITS FOR WALLS AND ESPALIERS, 
‘HE PROPER ASPECT FOR THEM, AND THE DISTANCE 

AT WHICH THEY SHOULD BE PLANTED. 

Varieties of the different kinds of fruits have been wale 
tiplied exceedingly of late years, inleed to an extent, with 
_ to one - of all Hs mt bounds. It is the fate 

humanity to fall into errors, and of mankind often to 
overshoot the.mark, when anxious in the pursuit of cer- 
tain objects. That of obtaining a variety of fruits, out of 
which might be selgcted the best, was a laudable pursuit 
of the horticulwurist ; and we are certainly much indebted 
to several eminent persons for their exertions in this way, 
and for the pains taken to introduce many valuable sorts. 
To this. point the object should have been confined. But 
the matier has beeu much over-done, and very many kinds 
of fruits have been spread over the country, that are not 
worth the trouble of planting, to the evident loss and dis- 
appointment of thousands. 

in the sowing or planting of culinary vegetables, of bad 
or indifferent:sorts, the loss is not great, as it can be rem- 
edied perhaps the same season, and at any rate the [ol- 
lowing ; but in planting worthless. kinds of fruit-trees, 
there is a certain loss of labour, and much loss of time, as 
the error, from the nature of the thing, can seldom be de- 
tected for several years. It is then with much regret and 
disappointment they are stubbed up, or that other sorts are 


— upon them. 
have me made it my business to persuade my em- 
oyers, in the planting of new gardens and orchards, to 
imit-the varieties of fruits, in the firm conviction that J 
was acting for. their interest ; for certainly the rage for 
multiplying them, and of having a numerous collection, 
has too mach prevailed of late. It were betterio be con- 
tented with a few good kinds, that produce well in most 
seasons, than to plant many sorts, (even of those reckoned 
the finer), for the sake of variety, of which a crop is ob- 
tained, perhaps once in three, or in seven years. 

It is no doubt of very much importance to select and 
adupt the kinds to the cliniate, soil, and aspect; and in 
some cases, a.greater variety may be planted, with pro- 

iety. than in others. This matter must be determined 

W existing. cireymsiances, by the funcy of the proprietor, 
and by the discretion of the operator. Certain kinds may 
also be planted differently, with respect to aspect, as may 
be thought proper, according to the climate and local sit- 


uation, . 

The following are the distances at which the different 
kinds of-fruitrteges may be planted on garden walls; tak- 
ing the medimn height at twelve feet, and varying the dis- 
tance according)y'; that is, for a low wall, the more dis- 
tant; and fora high wall, the less. 

eighteen or twenty feet; apricets, twenty to 
twenty-four ; figs, fifteen or eighteen ; cherries, twelve or 
fifteen; nectarines and peaches, twelve vr fifteen ; pears, 
or to thirty; and plums, eighteen or twenty 


For espaliers, or low walls of five or six feet :—Apples, 
thirty ; jes, twenty ; pears, thirty to thirty-five, and 
plums, twenty to twenty-four four feet. 

On walls ten feet in height, or upwards, riders should 
be planted between the dwarf or principal trees, in order 
the sooner to furnish the walls; but for low walls it is not 
-worth the. while, as gooseberries, currants, or sanpberion, 
answer better, and produce fruit more immediately. Ri- 
ders of all or most of the kinds in the foregoing lists can 
babes wes aurseries ; but a ong =" chiefly 

nectarines, and plums ; as 
fan Lande ok or pears would begin to produce crops, 
before it would be-necessary to root them out, in order to 
give to the dwarfs. He 
or dwarf standards, that are substituted for 
espaliers, may be planted at any distance from fifteen to 
i . to the size it may be intended they 
grow to, 
J iehceee fare Fespine Carts. 
think weare in advance of the 


umes, es _ the stones. fem the Farmer's 
3; but some of our farmers have convenience for 
catile, and it is desirable that all should know 

at least some of the benefits of stall feeding, and instruc- 
“4 from so high asoures, are worthy of atien- 
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saving in grain and rgots, if pains are taken to prevent 
waste in feeding, and animals are sufliciently sheltered, 
so that the benefits of their food are not entirely used up 
in their exposure to the inclemencies of the season. 

“The first point is the comfort of accommodation; for 
in whatever way they may be placed, whether under sheds 
or in close ox-houses,—they should have the security of 
perfect shelter from the weather, with a certain degree of 
warmth ; that is to say—if in open hammels, the sheds 
should be broad, the roof low, and the floor well covered 
with an abundance of dry liter. We are, however, de- 
cidedly of the opinion, that close walls will further the 
odject more promptly; though we do not coincide in the 
idea that it will be promoted by two much heat; and we 
should therefore recommend a moderate degree of health- 
ful ventilation. In these stalls tijteris, indeed, very fre- 
quently dispensed with—or else sand, or any rubbish, is 
substituted for straw; but therecan be no doubt that the 
animals enjoy the comfort ofa dry bed as_ well as their 
master, and the more they seek repose in it the better. 

“The next, is strict regularity in the administration of 
food—both as regards the stated quantity, and the time of 
supplying it. The periods may be regulated as the feed- 
er thinks proper; but, whenever adopted, should never be 
afterwards altered. The ox isa quiet animal, and those 
wich are fed in the house soon acquire a precise know- 
ledge of the exact hourat which it is usually given; if that 
be transgressed, or the customary quantity be not furnish- 
ed, they become restless, but if the time and quantity be 
strictly adhered to, they remain tranquil vnul the next 
period arrives. If no disturbance takes place, they, in- 
deed, then generally lie down to ruminate, and nothing 
will be found more to forward the process of fattening 
than this perfect quietude ; wherefore, should not only the 
stalls.be well bedded, but light should be very much ex- 
cluded, the deors should be closed, all outward annoy- 
ance as far.as possible prevented—and, in short every 
means should be induced to promote cumplete rest, ease 
and contentment. 

“Some persons serve it out as often as five times a-day, 
but the most prudent, and we think the better practice, is 
to give it as soon as possible after day-light, at noon and 
some time before sunset ; which enables the animals to fill 
their bellies; and to have time sufficient for that quiet 
digestion which is interrupted by too frequent feeding. In 
stating that the quantity should be moderate, we however 
allude merely to the not allowing the animal to have so 
much as will cloy him; he oughtalways to have as much 
as he can fairly eat with a relish, but the moment he be- 
gins to toss it about, it will be then evident that the keen- 
ness.of his appetite is satisfied, and it should be instantly 
removed. 

“The last is thorough cleanliness. The ox house should 
be opened: before day light, and well cleaned, both by pail 
and broom, from every impurity. Alter the animals have 
been satisfied with food, whatever may remain should be 
immediately removed ; and the cribs and mangers should 
be carefully swept out, and washed, if necessary ; water 
should then be given them without limitation. If their 
hides be ther wisped, it visibly occasions a very plea- 
surable sensation ; as they begin to fatten, the ancient coat 
falls off, and if this be accelerated by the curry-comb, the 
better appearance of the beast will well repay the trou- 
ble."—Union Agriculluris!. 





Roots.— Mr. Editor,—There is perhaps not a particle 
of soil, wet or dry, cold or warm, which does not have a 
peculiar adaption to some species of useful vegetable. 
Rice and hemp choose the swamp, the watermelon re- 
joices in the sand drifis that in some parts destroy all other 
hopes of the farmer. To one who should steam himself 
across our country from Boston to St. Louis, it would 
seem that the plough and the hoe would soon utterly for- 
sake the rocky, springy, cold soil of New England for 
the opea, warm and fertile plains of the West. But let 
us dismisa the locomotive and study the soil of New 
England. We may ibly discover in it something 
which will give it hi claims upon the farmer than the 
prairies of likesie, seebething which is destined to make 
it like a garden, from the peat-bog to the hill-top. This. 
something | believe to be its peculiar adaption to the 
growth of roots——Whether the manofacture of Sugar 
fronv the beet shall ever fatal aay with-us or not, 
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cattle that eat the beets will furnish the manure, and may 
be aided by our peat-bogs which need only ditching to 
make capital meadows. Let me give my Own experience 
on this subject. In 1839 I settled upon a piece of ground, 
the tilled part of which had been exhausted for want of 
manure, beyond the power to produce thrifty weeds. Jt 
is of the coldest sort. Having come upon it too late to 
cultivate it thoroughly, | ploughed it up and threw in. 
corn and potatoes, which of course failed-to bring a crop. 
I then procured a dozen or twenty horse loads of mud 
from the ditches of a peat-meadow and mixed it from 
time to time with the litter from a horse, two cows, anda 
pig. As early in the spring as the land could be moved 
without sticking altogether to the ploughshare, I plough- 
ed it with a horse, going twice in a furrow. Drills were 
made, about two feet apart, as deep as could be done with 
the plough. In these the compost was laid and then 
covered with a ridge. When the beets first appeared they 
growed feeble, as there was not sufficient warmth in the 
soil which composed the ridge. But as soon as the roots 
reached the compost, they took a wonderful start and in 
a few days were large enough to be of .use in feeding a 
cow. ‘lhe weeds were prevented from appearing at all 
by constant use of the plough and hoe, and the beets as 
they grew were decimated or thinned, time after time, till 
at last they stood twelve inches apart. For several weeks 
they furnished nearly the whole forage of a cow and year- 
ling heifer. I had 68 rods of ground in beets, one half 
sugar beets, and the other mangel wurtzel. The crop 
just gathered amounts to at least 250 bushels or 6} tons. 


'Seorces of roots of either kind might be selected which 


would exceed ten pounds apiece,as we ascertained by the 
actual use of the scales. By the side of the beets, ground 
prepared in the same manner was planted with potatoes, 
and gave a very fair, but not extraordinary crop. One 
swallow does not make a summer, but it is clear to 
my mind that no man who can command half an acre of 
ground (not granite) in Massachusetts need not be with- 
out a good supply of milk through the winter. The su- 
gar beet has an excellent effect both in the quantity and 
quality of the milk, and in this respect is far preferable to 
any of the other roots. Farmers who ean figure will cer- 
tainly figure great advantages out of the sugar beet, and 
among others that of raising for themselves smooth, pail- 
filling cows, instead of milking, or rather stripping the 
raw-boned and drouthy animals which are sometimes 
raised on the starvation plan. FE. Wrieut, Jr. 
Dorchester, Nov. 11, 1840.— Yankee Far. 





Toots.—It is an old adage but a true one, that “he 


must indeed be a good workman who can afford to work ; 


with poor tools ;” and in none of the various departments 
of productive industry, we opine, is the truth of this dictum 
more fully and frequently verified, than in that of farming. 

To be compelled to labor with a poor tool is in our es- 
timation, the ne plus ultra., the veritable ultima thule of 
rural misery. No man can be a good christian, a kind 
neighbor, or a placid even-tempered parent whose “Ebe- 
nezer,” to adopta vulgar but not inexpressive synonym, 
is perpetually chafed and stimulated to acts of rebellion, 
by the annoyance inseparable {rom the fate of being com- 
pelled to work with poor tools, nor is it possible for any 
one of a benevolent and sympathetic temperament, to ob- 
serve his grievous and incessant perplexities in the rest- 
less pursuit of his thorny and up-hill vocation without 
feeling a just contempt for the indolence or parsimonious 
meanness which condemns him to the hapless condition 
of laboring with inadequate tools. 

We are acquainted with a person who for years past has 
made, the attempt to manage a new small farm with the 
assistance of a four-wheeled cart, an old harrow, and a 
broken plough.—T he only animal he “uses” is a borrow- 
ed horse, blind of one eye, and lame of three legs, and so 
reduced in flesh withal as not unfrequently to render his 
possession a subject of clamorous dlebate between his mas- 
ter and the crows.—The legitimate consequence of this 
system of procedure is poverty—for although he is a “re- 
spectable citizen” in other points of view, no one is dis- 
posed to accommodate him by the loan of tools, or to ex- 
tend to one who is “sans every thing,” those kindly ben- 
efactions for which in his present situation, it would be 
madness to anticipate a return. With such a farmer it is 
no wonder if the world sometimes “moves wrong,” and 
the yoke of connubiul life, instead of being, as the dreamy 
ancients denominated it, “a yoke of gold,” should some- 
times sit upon the wearers with the crushing oppression 
of a yoke of lead, H. D. W. 

Me. Dec. 29th,1840. WN. E. Farmer. 
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sais 
On tue Cuoice or a WIFE. 

Go, my son, said the Eastern sage to Talmore, go forth 
to the world; be wise in the accumulation of riches—be 
wise in the pursuit of knowledge—be wise in the choice of 
friends—-yet litle will this avail thee, if thou choosestnot 
wisely the wife of thy bosom. 

When the nobles of tly people echo thy saying, and 
the trumpet of fame sounds thy name abroad among the 
nations, more beautifully will the sun of thy glory set, if 
one bright cloud reflects its brightness; and sullied forever 
will be splendor of the rays, iflike a dark spot she crosses 
its surface. 

Consider this, my son, and look well to her ways, 
whom thou wouldst love; for little will all else avail thee 
if thou choosest not wise'y the companion of thy bosom. 
See yonder the maidens of ‘Tinge. TTgey deck themselves 
with the gems of Golconda and the rose of ‘Cashmere— 
themselves nore brilliant and beautiful; but ha! take not 
them to thy bosom; for the gem will grow dim, and the 
rose wither, and nought remaim to thee of all thou didst 
woo and win, 

Neither turn thyself to the proud one who vaunts her- 
selfas having scanned the pages of Vedas, and fathomed 
ihe mysteries of the holy temple. Woman was not born 
to wield the sceptre, or direct the counsel; to reveal the 
mandates of Brama, or expound the sacred verses of Menu. 
Rather be it her’s to support thee in grief and soothe thee 
in sickness ; to rejoice in thy prosperity and cling to thee 
infadversity. Reflect, then, my son, ere thou choosest, 
and look to her whom thou wouldst make the wife of 
thy bosom. 

"A wife! what a sacred name—what a responsible of- 
fice! She must be the unspotted sanctuary to which 
wearied man may flee from the crimes of the world, and 
feel that no sin dare enter there. A wife ! She must beas 
pure as the spirits around the Everlasting throne, that 
man may kneel to ber even in admiration, and feel no 
abasement. A wife!—She must be the guardian angel of 
his footsteps, and guide them to Heaven ; so firm in virtue 
that should he for a moment waver, she can yield him 
support, and réplace him upon its firm foundation ; so 
happy in conscious innocence, that when from the per- 
plexities of the world he turns to his home, he may never 
find a trown where he sought a smile. Such, my son, 
thou seekest in a wile; and reflect well ere thou choos- 
est. 

Open not thy bosom to the trifler ; repose not thy head 
on the breast that nurseth envy and folly and vanity. 
Hope not for obedience where the passions are untamed; 
and expect not honor from her who honereth not the God 
who made her. 

Though thy place be next to the throne of princes and 
the countenance of royalty beam upon thee—though. thy 
tiches be as the pearls of Omar and thy name honored 
from the East to the West, little will it avail thee if dark- 
ness and disappointments, and strife, be in thine own 
habitation. ‘T'here must be faith in thine house in solitude 
and sickness—and there must thou die. Reflect then my 
son, ere thou choosest, and look wellto her ways whom 
thou wouldst love ; for tho’ thou be wise in other things 
—little will it avail thee if thou choosest not wisely the 
wife of thy bosom. 





Ladies who cultivate flowers will gratefully receive the 
following recipe for destroying a very troublesome rep- 
tile. ft is taken from Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture: 

Worms in pots may he easily destroyed, simply by 
watering the soil with lime-water, which may be made by 


* puiting a piece of lime, weighing about two pounds, into 


a pail of water; when the whole is slacked and well stir- 
red up, it should he allowed to settle. The clear water 
may then be turned off, and the soil in the pots should be 
liberally watered with it. The worms will soon leave 
the premises, by crawling out upon the surface, when they 
may be taken out and destroyed. If any remain, another 
Watering can be applied. . We have never found any diffi- 
cully in destroying them by this method. 





_ Tne Laro Lamp.—The secret of the lamp recently 
invented in Michigan to burn lard, consists, it is said, in 
having a copper tube to conduct the wick. The copper 


conducts heat enough to keep the lard always in a liquid 
Siate. 





ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER PRESIDENT. | 

This vessel has arrived at New York brioging London pa- 
pers to the 9th, and Liverpool of the day of her departure. 

The general aspect of the intelligence does not’ appear as 
very encouraging; we do not presume, however, from the 
tenor of the debates in Parliament, that for the present any 
serious consequences will grow out of the affair of McLeod. 

The McLeod affair occupied both Houses of Parliament on 
the 8h. The tone of discussion was decorous, but the avow- 
al seems explicit that the destruction of the Caroline was jus- 
tified and upheld by the Queen's Governmeat. 

The London Times, referring to a private conversation of 
its editor with some Americans, who said, if **Great Britain 
is unreasonable we must twhip her into her senses,” adds, we 
fear without meaning absolutely to predict, **that it will come 
to the whipping,” We have no such fears, albeit the case is 
certainly not without its difficulties. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply to a question from Mr. Hume, 
about the instructions under which Mr. Stevenson was act- 
ing in this matter, said—**] rather think my Hon. friend will 
find that instructions were given to Mr. Stevenson by the A- 
merican Government, to abstain from pressing this subject.” 

Mr. O'Connell said ‘the life of McLeod was at stake, and 
he thought it ought to be expressed by the House that he 
should be saved, as he acted upon the command of the offi- 
cers of Her Majesty’s Government—in fact under the com- 
mand of her Majesty.—(Great cheering.) Whether McLeod 
was right or wong, the House ought to declare it was quite 
ready to assist the Goverument in preserving him.” (Cheers 
from both sides.) 

Liverpool, Feb. 10.—-Our Cotton market has continued dull 
since our last, particularly so the last two days, and prices 
have declined further 1-8d. perlb. The sales fur the week 
ending 5th instant, amounted to 28.030 bales, of which 6100 
were Upland at6 1-8a7#d, with 25 at 74d, 16,240 Orleans at 
6a6 5-8d, 1870 Alabama and Mobile at 64a74d; and 90 Sea 
Island at 153a22 perlb. On Saturday the 9th and Monday 
the 8th instant, the business was about 3000 bales each, but 
yesterday only about 1000 bales were sold. The obstruction 
of the Canals by ice is some impediment to active trade just 
now, and the money market is not so easy as it was; besides 
the late accounts from China do- not lead to the expectation 
of as early opening of that trade as many had some time ago 
calculated on.—No change of interest in other articles, but 
business generally is in a languid state. 

Liverpool, Feb. 9.—Since this day se’nnight we have had a 
constant succession of easterly winds, and the arrivals of 
Grain, Flour, and Oatmeal have been so trifling as to be con- 
sidered almost nominal.—The demand we experienced for 
Wheat is gradually reducing our granary stocks; and, with 
increased firmness in the trade generally, prices tend upward. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. tiw 

Centre Market.—Saturday, March 6.-—Butier, print, 25a 
314 cents; do. roll, 16a22 cents; Eggs, per dozen, 14a16; 
Turkeys, 624 cents to $1,50; Geese, 624a874-cents ; Chick- 
ens, pair, 50a624 cents ; Ducks, 50a75 cents per pair; Pig, 
qr- 50a75 ets.; Shoat, do.—a; Roaster, 50a75 ; Veal, qr..874 
a$1,124; Mutton, qr. 624a75; Lamb, qr. 50a624; Apples, 
per peck, 1882572 ; do. dried, 374; Potatoes, 16a] 83 ;.'T'ar- 
nips, 124; Onions, 16; Beets, qr peck, 64; Parsnips, per 
peck, 18%; Carrots, per bunch, 64 ; Cellery, do. 74a10; Cab- 
bages, head, 3a8. Butchers’ Meats. Beef, prime pieces, 8a9 
cents; do coarse, 4a6; do corned, 7a8; do dried, 124; do. 
tongues, smoked each, 62! ; Pork, fresh, 8a9; do corned, 8a9; 
Hams, 10a1 28 ; Joles, 6; Veal, 9a 124; Mutton, 6a8 Sausa- 
ges, 10; Lard, 8a9. Corn Meal, 100 lbs, $1,25; Flour, do. 
$2,75; Buckwheat, do. $3. ' 

Lead.—We note a sale of Virginia Pig this week at 64 
cents on time. 

Molasses.—We note sales of 100 bbls New Orleans at 263 
a 30 ceats, as in quality. 

Sugar.— At auction on Tuesday 99 hhds. Porto Rico, part 
of the cargoes of the brigs Francis Jane and Commerce, were 
sold at $8.15 a $7,60, and the balance withdrawn, At the 
same time 35 boxes white and 10 boxes yellow Havana Su- 
gar (damaged) were sold at $6.60 a $8,35. At auction to- 
day od hhds. New Orleans were sold at $5.65 a ¢7,55—sale 
stopped. 

Tobacco.—The supply of both Maryland and Ohio is siill 
very small, and the receipts continue light, but are increasing 
as the weather moderates.—Maryland is in demand, and if 
in market would readily command our last quotations which 
we continue viz. inferior and common $4 a $5.50; middling 
to good $5,50 a $7,50, good $8 a 48,50; and fine $9 a $13. 
Some smail transactions have taken place in Ohio and at 
prices fully sustaining our quotations, which we continue viz 
inferior and common ‘at $4 a $4,50; middlings $5; good $5.50 
a $6,50; fine red and wrappery $8 a 12; prime yellow at §7. 
50 a 10, and extra wrappery $15a17. The inspections of 
the week comprise 69 hhds Maryland, 13 hhds Ohio, 53 Ken- 
tucky and’21 hhds Virginia—total 156 bhds. 

Cattle.—There were about 300 head of Beef catile -offered 
for sale at the drove yards this morning and 250 sold at prices 
ranging about the same as last week viz. $7 per 100 for good 
quality to $7,75a§8 for strictly prime. Live Hogs are dull at 





5,50 to'$5,75 per 100 Ibs. 





Flour.—There has been a better demand for Howard 
Street Flour to-day than at the close of the last week, but 
without any improvement in price. We note sales of some 
parcels of good common brands froim stores at $4,25 and quote 
we - the siore rates now. The receipt price continue at 
$4,123. .- , ' 
= hear of no transactions in City Mills Flour—stock. very 

ight. 

Grain.—We quote prime red Wheat at 90 cts; sales of Md 
white Corn at 38 a 39 cents, and we quote yellow at 40 a 41 
cents. Md Oats we quote at 27 cents. 

Prime Cloverseed is worth $5,124. 

Provisions.—Very little has been done to-day in provisions; 
and our quotations for the various articles are based upon the 
last operations, and to-day are only nominal, viz. Mess Beef 
at 912,50; No. 1 at $10,50 and Prime at 8,50; No} at §10,50 
and Prime at $8,50 a 9. No operations have taken place in 
either Mess or Prime Pork for some time, and the price is so 
unsettled now that we refrain, from giving a quotation for ei- 
ther. We quote Western assorted Bacon of strictly prime 
quality at 7 to 74 cents; hams at 910 Qe; midding at 7 to 
74c, and shoulders and middlings at 7c.—Frederick county 
assorted is held at74c; Baltimore cured hams at 10a10éc, and 
sides at 8c. Sales of all descriptions of Bacon are very 
small. We have heard of no operations in Lard to-day and 
the price is fluctuating. In Butter also there is nothing do- 
ing.—American. 


At Philadelphia.—March 5.—Cotton, sales of a few hun- 
dred bales in small lots at 12 a 124¢ for Upland and Missis- 
sippi—stocks light. Flour and Meal, prices continue de- 
pressed, with moderate sales; we quote Penna. superfine 
Flour at $4,50a$4,56 per bbl; sales Brandywine Corn Meal 
in hhds at $12 25, bbls do 2,624; Penna. Corn Meal $11 50 
in bhds; bbls do $2,50; Rye Flour $3 per bbl. Grain, New 
Corn is coming to market freely, and prices looking down ; 
sales this week of about 10,000 bushelx yellow Corn at 40a 
4\c per bushel; white do is worth 39 a 40c ; sales 2500 bush- 
els Southern Oats at 25 cents per bushel; 3000 bushels 
Southern Wheat at 90c. Rye no sale. Hemp. last sales of 
Manilla at $130 per ton.’ The article is quiet. Naval Stores, 
of all kinds dull—North County Turpentine, old, $2,40 per 
bbl; Tar at $2. We have no important change to notice; 
Spirits Turpentine is scarce. Plaster, last sales made afloat 
at $2,50 per ton. No late arrivals, and nodemand. Provis- 
ions, the receipts from New Orleans have been to some ex- 
tent this. week ; Pork continues low, but holders look for an 
advance ; sales of about 30,000 Ib. bulk Pork, on landing, at 
6c ; 60 hhds old shoulders at a low price. New. Bacon, the 
hog round (loose) 74c. Considerable sales. Western | ard, in 
kegs and bbls at 7 a 7ic per lb. Butter, in kegs, at 7 a 84c 
asin quality. Rice, is selling at $3 3-8 a $5,50 pér 100 lbs, 
Cleared, 10 casks. Seeds, Cloverseed remains at $4,75 a $4, 
874 per bushel for prime; Flaxseed $1,35-per bustiel. Sugars, 
the market has been very active this week for Muscovadoes; 
the sales reach 1000 hhdg of Porto Rico ands New - Orleans, 
mostly of the latter, which was sold to the .frade at prices 
ranging from 64,7 10 74c; about 2000 bags..and 600 bbls 
Brazils sold at84a9%c Tobacco, no Kentucky, to. operate 
in ; sales 600 bales St. Jago at 20c per Ib. Cattle, Beef Cat- 
tle—377 head in magket; sales from $6ag74 ; extra $8. 

Al New Orleans, on ite 25th ult., the quotaitons of Cot- 
ton were :—Liverpool Classifications.—Ordinary 8294; 
Middling 94092; Middling Fair 101; Fully Middling Fair 104; 
Fair 10%; Fully Fair 1}; Good fair 114; Good and Fine 12; 
Fancy Crops 134; Average Lists 94a104. There was an ac- 
tive demand for Flour. and the market was firm at $4,15a4,- 
25, with large sales at the former rates. Lard 7a74c, with a 
good demand for prime leaf. Mess Pork at $124; prime $93; 
M. O. $114; P. O. $84a9; at which rates sales to some extent 
were making to fill plantation orders, 

At Richmond, (Va.) on Friday, sales of Flour were made 
for shipment, at 44a42; Wheat 105 for red, 110 ets. for white, 
crop nearly all in ; Corn 42a45 ets. per bushel and very little 
demand; Oats, Jast sales 30 cents per bushel—none in market 
could find ready sale; Clover Seed ¢5,50 - per bushe!; Smith- 
field Bacon and city cured 10 ets, country do 8a9; Baltimore 
8a84. old sides 64a8, shoulders 3a5, joles (new) 5486; Lard— 
Va. Lard 10, Baltimore 81a94 cis; Live Hogs, none-—TLe 
inspections of Tobacco were €0 to 80 hhds. per day—prices 
for rich and showy leafand showy good lugs, are rather high- 
er than last week—other descriptions remain the same. 

At Mobile, on the 24th fair Cotton was quoted at Ilallie. 

At Charleston, last week, the sales of Cotton were 1947 
bales of Upland at 9alle: 207 bags Sea Island at 25a47e; and 
27 Stained at 11220. Stock 16,522. Upland and 2.098 Sea 
Island. Sales of 650 casks Riee at €2 7-893 1-8 ; 208 bbis. 
Howard street Flour at wharf at 54; 4500 Corn from store 
and ship-board at 56a60c. 

* The Charleston Republican of Tuesday last says—“‘There 
was considerable animation in our Cotton, market yesterday 
alter the arrivals of the Northern mail, with the European 
accounts per the Britannia at Boston. Sales. were made at 
an advance of 1-8 to 4c per pound.” 

Al Alexandria, on Friday, Flour was $4,124 from wagons. 

41 Cincinnati. on the 2nd instant, Flour had advanced and 
sold at $3,183.25, and suyiplies light, —W heat 55e60c¢; Corn 
20a25c. Oats 16a20, Sales of hog round Baeon at 5a54; mess 
Pork $10a102; clear 11al2. 
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BATIMORE TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The Baltimore Temperance Hotel is now open by J. APPLER, 
for the reception of the friends of Temperance and Religiva —and, 
as such a house has been long needed in this city, it is earnes'ly ex- 
pected that it will be duly appreciated by every philanthropi-t. The 
house is very spaci*us and delightfully situated on the N. W. cor- 
ner of St. Paul and Fayette streets. {t is certainly a very desira- 
ble gry as it is central and conveniont to all kinds uf business. 

mh 10 


3u* 
GARDEN SEEDS. 

Just received, a general assortment of GARDEN SEEDS, (s 
choice collection) from the most warrantable sources in the neigh- 
borhood of London, consisting of the various kinds of Cabbage, Ra- 
dish, Carrott, Onion, Beet, Turnip, Peas, Beans,&c. | woald re- 
commend my Scariet Radish to gardeners particularly. The un- 
dersigned having proved the vegetating quality of these seed, is 
prepared to recommend them to public notice. A general cata- 
lozue being too numerous for a newspaper advertise:nent, special 
catalogues can be had gratis by applying at No. 73 ENSOR, late 
Bridge street, O. T. 3d door above the Town Clock. 

ALEX. MAXWELL. 

P. S. 75 cts. per lb. for Sugar Beet, or Ju Ibs. for 5 dollars— 
fi,st rate Mange) Wartze! at «ame price. mh 10 3t§ 


VALUABLE JACKS FOR SALE. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell the following describe! Jacks: 

An imported Spanish Jack, 6 years old, and equal in vigor to any 
in the United States—he was imported by an officer of the navy— 
is very docile and tractable, of a greyish color, inclining to white— 
his colts are remarkably strong and powerful.—He is now near 
Easton, Md., and will be sold deliverable in this city—has been 
valued at $1000, but will be sold for cash at a somewhat lower price. 

Another improved Spanish Jack, 5 years old; a beautiful animal, 
also brought to this country by an officer of the navy—he is now 
standing at Middletown, Md., and his powers will be fully tested 
during the season, and will be sold when he has proved himself to 
be a sure foal getter. 7 

Also another fine Jack. about 9 years oll—has proved himself a 
sure foal getter,—having got 60 foals out of 70 mares he covered 
last eeason, under disadvantageous circumstances, having been 
carried round the country to serve the mares—price, delivered in 
this city or at Elk'on, Md. 9400. 

Also another fine Jack, 5 years old thisepring, now in the neigh- 
borhood of this city—he was sired by Black Hawk, the largest Jack 
in the U. States, who was sold to a gentleman in Kentucky for 
$6008. This Jack is 44 or 45 inches high, is a quick coverer, and 
snore foal getter—he cost $1790, but the owner will now sell him 
for $450, deliverable in this city. 

Tt is unnecessary to remark on the value of the Mule; the people 
of thie State, like those of old Kentacky, are beginning to appreci- 
ate this hardly animal for the plough and other farming purposes. 
Address, post paid, SAMUEL SANDS, 
Office American Farmer. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 

iA. G. & N. U. MOTT, 

Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
Belle-Air Market, 

Bemwe the only Agents for this State, are now manufacturing 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED CAPT 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
Dronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far- 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever used, 
not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or- 
dinary kind, but also for its economical! qualities; for with this 

the Farmer is his own Blackeaith. Every farmer who 

has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest promoted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order, 
ha of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 

LERS, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor ‘o merit a continuance of the same. ma3 13t* 


LIME—LIME. 


The.subscribers are prepared tofurnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
ork, ine at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 

and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
tise of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately _ the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
mn 4 . -B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap 22. 


E. J. COOPER & Ca. 
: THRESHING MACHINES. 
The subscriber has on hand several very superior Threshing Ma- 
chines and Horse Powers of his own manufacture and which he can 
Warrant to be equi to any machine of the kind ever made in this 














Corner of 








country. 

‘He has also two of Pitts Railway horse powers on hand calcula- 
ted for two a es onitat —_. — = were made on 
my premises. — ikewise on hand two of Mr. Urmy’s horse 

‘& threshing machives for sale. . 
and Threshing machines will be sold separately 
cach other if i Also on hand his general assortment 
oes & castings at wholessle and retail, as well as a 
of ted Gylindrical StrawCutters, carnshellers, 
tors, &c. Ke. and a fewof F. H. Smith’s lime 
still op hand, Landreth’s garden seeds al- 
at retail. 3. 8. EASTMAN, Pratt street. 
it i, above Charles st. 


0 oan RUTA BAGA, deliverable in any pirt of 
‘ott. per bushel. 8. SENDS. 











HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture his Reaping Machine 
in Baltimore. He has been enabled by the experience of another 
year to make several important improvements. which will add 
yreatly to 1's durability, and render it still more manageable in the 
hands of inexperienced persuns. 

Those persons who intend to procure machines for the next har- 
vest, are requested to apply early, as the supply will be limited to 
the probable demand. The demand at the last harvest, as at the 
harve-t previous, could not be supplied, although the manufacture 
had been mote than doubled. The same reasons which operated to 
limit the supply last year (the uncertainty of the crop) still operate 
—yet from the settled conviction of the great utility of the machine, 
which very generally prevai's amongst the farmers of Maryland, 
where the machine is best known, an increased number will be 
made this year. The machine is warranted to equal the highest 
recommendations which has ever been given to it withany shadow 
of reagun. 

He has also resumed the manufacture of his highly approved 
Corn Sheller and Husking machine, which had been for a time re- 
linquish: d to other hands. Its merits are too well known in Mary- 
land to need a remark farther than to say, that those now made by 
the sudscriber are greatly improved with a cylinder presenting a 
solid iron surface instead of segments, besides several important ad- 
ditions. He has also lately constructed an implement on a new 
plan to cut beets and turnips fur cattle feed, with the necessary 
despatch—price $10, OBED HUSSEY. 

feb 10. tf 


BRITISH & AMERICAN GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. are just opening a superior 
lot of GARDEN and European FIELD SEEDS, received by the 
several late arrivals from Europe, and from their Seed Garden near 
thiscity. The principal SEEDS received and fur sale are 1300 
pounds EARLY CABBAGE SEEDS, cunsisting principally of 
Early and Large York, Bullock’s Heart, Emperor, and Flat Bat- 
tersea. 

800 ponnds LATE CABBAGE SEEDS—The flat Dutch, Drum- 
hed and G!obe Savoy are included in this lot, raised under our in- 
spection, and are particularly fine. 

700 pounds London Scarlet Short Top and early turnip RADISH 

300 Long White, Yellow Turnip and Spanish RADISH SEED. 

8 casks BEET SEED, of several Dark Red Garden sorts, Yel- 
low and White Sugar and Mangel wortzel BEET SEED. 

1200 pounds Rutaaga, Hybrid and other TURNIP SEED. 

8 casks Early and Marrowfat PEAS, in prime order. 

10 casks Early monumental Peas, a superior article raised under 
our own inspection. 

Also, London CAULIFLOWER and BROCOLI SEED; Cass 
and Cabbage LETTUCE; TOMATO, SQUASI!, SCOTCH KALE 
and PARSNIP SEED; CARROT, several kinds; MELONS, CU- 
CUMBERS, SPINAC:1, EARLY CURN, bunch and pole BEANS, 
English Windsor BEANS, &c 

28 casks Cow Peos for improving Land, Soiling &c. Field Beans, 
Spring Vetches, Scotch and American Potatoes OATS, at $2,50 a 
$! per bushel, White CLOVER; Lucern; English Lawn Grass, 
early round and Kidney POTATOES. 

Instore Spring BARLEY, Kentucky Blue GRASS, 8 sorts see d 
CORN, and every other variety of American FIELD SEED. 

For Sate, as uvsuac—AGRICULTURAL [IMPLEMENTS 
and TOOLS of every description; BUOKS on Cultivation and 
Management of Stocks. 

Orders fur TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest 
notice. Feb 17. 


LIME, LIME. 


The subscribers inform the public that they are now prepared to 
receive orders for any reasonable quantity of first quality Oyster 
Shell Lime, deliverable at their kilns on the farm of Capt. John C. 
Jones, Lower Cedar Point, or on any of the navigable waters of the 
Potomac, on very accommodating terms. Having been engaged 
for the last ten years in the Lime burning business entirely for Ag- 
ricultural purposes in Pennslyvania, we would not think it necessa- 
ry to say one word in favor of it as a manure, within its limits, it 
being well established; but being now located where perhaps it may 
be called by s»me an experiment, we refer to the Reports of Mr. Du- 
catel, Ge logist for this state. to the Legislature. 

DOWNING & WOOD, Cedar Point, Miltou Hill P. O. 

jal3 6m* Charles Co. Md. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The subscriber, referring to former advertisements fur partica- 
lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 
planters of the United States: 

A MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, _ price $5 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sharpening rails for fence, 
for sawing wood in the forests, and planing boards, &c. 150 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 

The above is of sufficient strength fur 6 or 8 hors-s; one for 2 
or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
mile: of ditch in one seas 'n. 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SUELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING. an# putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels afier the husk is taken off. 200 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same, &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chissels for morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 

Who has removed his establishment to West Baltimore street ex- 
tended, beyond Cove street, and near Fefil’s Drovers’ Inn. 29 
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GARDEN AND FIELD SEED, 
BY THOMAS DENNY, 
Grant-street, near Pratt, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's 
Grocery Store, 

Who has received, and expects daily, his usual supply for sprin 
sales; consisting of the most useful varieties of GARDEN SEED. 
raised and selected with the greatest care, by the most celebrated 
Seedsmen in this couatry—in prrt as follows, viz: 


Cabbage, early and late, Beans, early and late, b 
Carrot, all kinds fur table and r ees 


FRESH 


pole, 
cattle, Ruta baga Turnip, 
Cucumber, early and late, Early and Late Table do. 


Beet, Early Bioud turnip, 
“Long Blood, late, 
6 White Silicisn, 


for Parsnip and Onion, 
table Lettuce, Karly and Late, 
Peas, Early and late Marrowfat, 


“© Yellow Fr’h Sugar, ) for Squash, Early and Late, 
“  Mangel Wurtzel, § stock “ Valparaiso, 
—ALSO— ‘ 


Brocoli, Borecole and Kale, Ezg Plant, Rhubarb, Salad, Cau'j- 
flower, Canteleupe, Water Melon and Pumpkin Seed. 

BIRD SEED, viz: Hemp, Canary, Rape and Millet. 

a on the Rearing of Stock and Cultivation of 
il. 

GARDEEN TOOLS —Spades, Hoes, Rakes, Trowels, Hay and 
Manure Forks, Briar Hooks, Bramble Scythes, Picks, Mattocks 
Grubbing, Weed and Hilling !!oes, &c &e. , 

FIELD SEED—Clover, ‘Timothy, Orchard, Herds, or Red Top: 
Lucerne and White Clover; Spring Barley, Spring Rye; Cow 
Peas for soiling; Field Beans, Potato Oats; English Lawn and 
Kentucky Blue Grass. 

On al! orders to sell again, a liberal discount will be given.— 
Garden Seed put up in small papers, for retailing, when required, 
Orders by mail, with cash enclosed, or satisfactory references ia 
town, will meet with ready attention. 

THOMAS DENNY, Grant or Ellicott street 
fe 24 6t A 2aw6t if Baltimore’ 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

Just received, our regular supply of first rate GARDEN SEEDS, 
from the neighborhood of London, c sisting of the various kinds 
of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Radish, Carrot. Onion, Beet, Turnip, &c. 
All we need say to our customers in commendation of these Seeds 
is, that they were raised by the same gentleman who for a number 
of years has supplied those Seeds they have found so very genuine; 
and as we always receive them direct fiom him, there never has 
been or can be any mistake or deception in quality or kinds of Seeds. 
The present lot have arrived in remarkably fine order, and are for 
sale, Wholesale and Retail, by ** SAM’L AULT & SON,” corner 
of Calvert and Water streets. 

P. S. By the same conveyance, we have received a first rate lot 
of Lucerne, Mangle Wortzel, Sugar Beet, &e &e. 

For Sale as above some very excellent Books upon Gardening, 
Orcharding, the Vine, &c. 3t = M3 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Ellicott street, near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, bas 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, 
Straw Cutters, from 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 025 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 

Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do. Chenoweth’s do, New York do, self 
shsrpening do, lull-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

8F-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc l4_ . 

GOLDSBOROUGHW’S PATENT COKN HUSKING 

AND SHELLING MACHINE. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., No. 60 Light street, have bar- 
gained with Col. Goldsborough, and are now prepared to supply 
any number of the above machines, which, for strength, simplicity, 
power and effect, are unequalled in this country. The first ma- 
chine of this doscription was invented and made by Col. N. Golds 
bvrough, of Eastern Shore, Md. This gentleman has recently ef 
fected important improv ts on his ine, and has succeeded in 
securing a patent for his valuable invention. The recent experi- 
ments near this city and on the Eastern Shore of Md. have fully 
tested their great power. They are capable of husking and shelling 
about 700 bushels of corn per day, or shelling after the husk has 
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0 | been taken off 1200 bushels. A bay (with a common wooden rake) 


will separate the husk and cob from the corn as fast as it is dis- 
charged from the machine. 

They occupy a space of about four by six feet—constructed simi- 
lar toa threshing machine with horizontal spring beds. The cyl- 
inder is studded with wrought iron knobs or short spikes, and par 
tially rests on a concave bed made of round fluted rollers which re 
volve as the corn passes through, aod greatly facilitates the work 
and reduces the friction. The operating part of this machine being 
made exclusively of wrought iron and strong oak timbers enables us 
to rank them among our most substantial machines. The above 
machines require the power of two strong horses to give them the 
proper speed 

achines on the same principle can also be furnished to be work- 
ed by manual (two men) power, which will perform with about 
half the rapidity of the horse machines, Enjther of the above will 
be furnihed at the low price of $35. 

ALSO FOR SALE, AGRICI'LTURAL and GARDENING 
IMPLEMENTS of every useful description. GARDEN, FIELD , 
and FLOWER SEEDS, a large and superiorassoriment. f3 





